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Philosophy and Civilization. By John Dewey. New York, 

Minton, Balch and Company, 1931. $5.00. 

To those who have read Professor Dewey’s German 
Philosophy and Politics, published during the war, the 
opening chapter of the present volume reveals a develop- 
ment in his own thinking about philosophy in relation to 
life. We have no longer an interaction between philos- 
ophy and contemporary affairs—between the philosopher 
and his Zeit-Geist. Philosophy is “not just a passive re- 
flex of civilization that persists through changes, and that 
changes while persisting. It is itself a change; the pat- 
terns formed in this junction of the new and the old are 
prophecies rather than records; they are policies, attempts 
to forestall subsequent developments. The intellectual 
registrations which constitute a philosophy are generative 
just because they are selective and eliminative exaggera- 
tions. .. . Take, for example, the Platonic patterns of cos- 
mic design and harmony, the Aristotelian perpetually 
recurrent ends and grooved potentialities; the Kantian 
fixed forms of intellectual synthesis; the conception of 
nature itself as it figured in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century thought. Discuss them as revelations of eternal 
truth, and something almost childlike or something be- 
yond possibility of decision enters in; discuss them as 
selections from existing culture by means of which to 
articulate forces which the author believed should and 
would dominate the future, and they become preciously 
significant aspects of human history.” Professor Dewey 
makes a plea “for the casting off of that intellectual timid- 
ity which hampers the wings of imagination, a plea for 
speculative audacity, for more faith in ideas, sloughing 
off a cowardly reliance upon those partial ideas to which 
we are wont to give the name of facts.” 

With reference to pragmatism, and in particular to that 
form of it known as instrumentalism, with which his own 
name has been chiefly connected, Professor Dewey com- 
bats a misrepresentation which makes it “merely” prac- 
tical, and hence personal in its interests. “It is often said 
of pragmatism that it makes action the end of life. It 
is also said of pragmatism that it subordinates thought 
and rational activity to particular ends of interest and 
profit. It is true that the theory according to Peirce’s 
conception implies essentially a certain relation to action, 
to human conduct. But the role of action is that of an 
intermediary. In order to be able to attribute a mean- 
ing to concepts, one must be able to apply them to exis- 


tence. Now it is by means of action that this application 
is made possible. And the modification of existence which 
results from this application constitutes the true meaning 
of concepts. Pragmatism is, therefore, far from being 
that glorification of action for its own sake which is re- 
garded as the peculiar characteristic of American life. . . . 
Instrumentalism is an attempt to establish a precise logical 
theory of concepts, of judgments and inferences in their 
various forms, by considering primarily how thought 
functions in the experimental determinations of future 
consequences.” 


One of the most significant chapters deals with the 
validity of the “inclusive philosophic idea” of the social. 
“It is the historic claim of philosophy,” says the author, 
“that it occupies itself with the ideal of wholes and the 
whole. It is submitted that either the whole is manifested 
in concretely empirical ways, and in ways consonant with 
infinite variety, or else wholeness is but a dialectical 
speculation. I do not say that the social as we know it 
is the whole, but I do emphatically suggest that it is the 
widest and richest manifestation of the whole accessible 
to our observation. As such it is at least the proper point 
of departure for any more imaginative construings of 
the whole one may wish to undertake.” 

There are illuminating chapters dealing with the phil- 
osophy of law, looking in the direction of its greater 
socialization. “Failure to recognize that general legal 
rules and principles are working hypotheses, needing to 
be constantly tested by the way in which they work out 
in application to concrete situations, explains the other- 
wise paradoxical fact that the slogans of the liberalism 
of one period often become the bulwarks of reaction in 
a subsequent era. There was a time in the eighteenth 
century when the great social need was emancipation of 
industry and trade from a multitude of restrictions which 
held over from the feudal estate of Europe. Adapted 
well enough to the localized and fixed conditions of that 
earlier age, they became hindrances and annoyances as 
the effects of new methods, use of coal and steam, 
emerged. The movement of emancipation expressed it- 
self in principles of liberty in use of property, and free- 
dom of contract, which were embodied in a mass of legal 
decisions. But the absolutistic logic of rigid syllogistic 
forms infected these ideas. It was soon forgotten that 
they were relative to analysis of existing situations in 
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order to secure orderly methods in behalf of economic 
social welfare. Thus these principles became in turn so 
rigid as to be almost as socially obstructive as ‘immu- 
table’ feudal laws had been in their day.” 

Much of the content of the volume is of too technical 
a character to reproduce here. Some of the chapters have 
appeared in technical journals. In the concluding chap- 
ter, “Science and Society,” Professor Dewey argues 
against the current tendency to regard science as if it 
were a sort of personal force, to “draw up a debit and 
credit account” for it, and “to talk about its bankruptcy, 
or to worship it as the usherer in of a new age.” Science 
itself is “indifferent to the external uses to which it is 
put.” The realization of this fact is the “beginning of 
wisdom.” ‘The use of science is the all important ques- 
tion: “Here lies the heart of our present social problem. 
Science has hardly been used to modify men’s fundamen- 
tal acts and attitudes in social matters. It has been used 
to extend enormously the scope and power of interests 
and values which anteceded its rise. Here is the contra- 
diction in our civilization. The potentiality of science as 
the most powerful instrument of control which has ever 
existed puts to mankind its one outstanding present 
challenge.” F. E. J. 


The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. 2 Vols. By 
Ernst Troeltsch. New York, Macmillan Company, 1931. 
$10.50 set. 

These two volumes make Troeltsch’s celebrated work, 
published in 1911, available in English. It is a magnum 
opus, and with its extensive documentation and copious 
notes, is too formidable for any but the thorough student. 
On the other hand there are many illuminating passages 
which will reward the general reader who can give but a 
brief time to the task. 

The modern social problem, says Troeltsch, is first of 
all “oriented by the idea of the state, and by its orienta- 
tion towards the church it becomes the quite different 
problem of the relation between the religious forces and 
the economic, social and political forces.” In the early 
days the churches “found it possible to solve the social 
problem in their own way,” because both the state and 
society “willingly and entirely submitted to the power of 
the faith, and the state placed itself at the disposal of the 
church for the realization of her ideal.” It is at this 
point that the characteristic difference between Catholic 
and Protestant social doctrines appears: “the Catholic 
Church still demands, even at the present day, dominion 
over the state, in order to be able to solve the social prob- 
lem on ecclesiastical lines; the Protestant churches, with 
their freedom from the state, are uncertain in their aim; 
sometimes their aim seems to be a Christian state, and 
sometimes it is that of a purely ecclesiastical social activ- 
ity exercised alongside of the state.” 

Troeltsch makes a point of the independence of Chris- 
tianity, at its origin, of the “social upheavals of the an- 
cient world.” It was not born in a “class struggle.” On 
the other hand, Jesus’ message was addressed primarily 
to the oppressed, to the “little ones” of the world, and 
the church in the first century drew its adherents chiefly 
from the lower classes of the cities. Yet the reason for 
this appears to have been ethical and spiritual: it was not 
due to any formulation of the “social question.” The 
rise of Christianity was “a religious, and not a social 
phenomenon.” It rests on an “absolute individualism” 
which leads to an absolute “fellowship of love among 
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those who are united in God.” It is this “absolute love” 
that opens the way to God. “Everywhere this is the 
background and meaning of the Gospel emphasis on 
brotherhood and the love of one’s neighbor. It is not 
simply kindness and gentleness in general, but the union 
of those who are united in God, and the revelation and 
awakening of the understanding of the real values of life 
through the manifestation of love, the melting down of 
earthly smallness and worldliness in the fire of the divine 
love, which nothing wordly can resist. . . . There is no 
thought here of a humanitarian ideal in itself. When the 
effort to establish this fellowship fails the Gospel can only 
exhort to suffering and patience, until the Judgment will 
set things right.” 

Troeltsch develops the relationship between Stoicism 
and Christianity, but remarks: “Stoicism represents the 
religious and ethical response to the kingdom of. this 
world, and the ethical preservation and reform of the 
existing social order; Christianity stands for a spiritual 
revolution, for the creation of a new type of community 
and of a new future from the lower ranks of society.” 
The social influence of the church was felt “first of all at 
its most accessible point—the family, which the church 
henceforth regarded as the basis of all social and political 
order; then its social influence was felt in the economic 
realm and in society, with which the life of the family is 
inextricably mingled; and finally in the state, which main- 
tains the stability of the whole.” 

At first hostile to the empire because constituting a 
society that in its ideals was at war with the state, Chris- 
tianity became from the time of Constantine on friendly 
to the state and the Christian life was regarded as con- 
formable to it. ‘The idea of a Christian civilization, of 
a spirit which should penetrate, mould, and renew the 
common life, was entirely absent; for that very reason 
also there was no idea that the church might initiate any 
social reform. .. . Thus in her attitude towards the social 
and economic organizations of the day the church was 
divided between submission to the conditions imposed by 
sin and insistence on the monastic communistic ideal of 
love. Only incidentally do ideas appear now and again 
which were to dominate the thought of the later Middle 
Ages, namely, that the mutual integration of callings and 
groups of workers is willed by God, and that therefore 
they are to be regarded as the normal divine order.” 

In the Middle Ages the church became a “comprehen- 
sive, unifying, and reconciling social whole, which in- 
cluded both the sociological circle of religion itself and 
the politico-social organizations. In its own way, there- 
fore, it realized in practice the ideal of the Republic of 
Plato, conceived as an individual state—that is, the rule 
of wise and God-fearing men over a unified society, built 
up organically in ranks, and also the ideal of the Stoics, 
whose universal commonwealth was to embrace the whole 
of mankind, without distinction, in one universal ethical 
kingdom. .. . 

“All that differentiates this social policy of the medi- 
eval church from a modern social policy based on ethics 
is the fact that it lacks entirely that deeper and more 
comprehensive reflection upon the nature of political, eco- 
nomic, and social processes; and also the whole idea of 
the dependence of spiritual and ethical values upon the 
soundness of their economic and social substructure, and 
therefore of prophylactic politics, is entirely undeveloped.” 

Coming to the social teachings of Protestantism, 
Troeltsch finds that “Lutheranism, with its separation be- 
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tween the sacred and the secular, in a confused kind of 
way was bound to feel them more intensely. . . . But in 
the period of Lutheran orthodoxy the doctrine of the 
divine character of the natural order, of the duty of ad- 
justment to the existing order, predominated to such an 
extent that these difficulties were felt no longer. Thus 
the final result was a terrible spiritual and intellectual 
sterility, which formed a glaring contrast to the social 
doctrines of Catholicism and of Calvinism. It was, there- 
fore, not surprising that in the eighteenth century, when 
Lutheranism was faced by the whole new world of West- 
ern thought, its social theory broke down completely, al- 
though the practical situation remained unchanged. 

“The Lutheranism of the Enlightenment produced the 
elementary school, freedom of inquiry and liberty of con- 
science, the inwardness of ethical autonomy, and depth of 
feeling in philosophical speculation, but it changed noth- 
ing in the social doctrines. In practice even Kant, with 
his respect for authority, thought in these Lutheran cate- 
gories. They then became official and secular in character. 
At the Prussian-German Restoration in the nineteenth 
century these theories were revived; they then became a 
weapon in the hands of a ruling class and produced that 
blend of masculine hardness and class-conscious ruthless- 
ness which distinguishes modern Lutheranism from the 
older kind.” The most remarkable tenet, and the most 
characteristic, of Luther’s system of ethics is “the dis- 
tinction between private and public morality, in which, 
in his own way, he had solved the great problem which 
had exercised the minds and hearts of the Christian think- 
ers of an earlier era. In this demand for obedience to 
a positive command of God all the Augustinian concep- 
tions of the state disappear, and the state is regarded 
entirely as the divinely-appointed authority based on 
reason, whose business it is to execute all the tasks which 
affect public order and the common weal; by that very 
fact the state is distinct from the church, which is de- 
pendent solely upon spiritual influence and vital personal 
fellowship.” Thus Luther was able to justify war, but 
he insisted that victory can be expected only when war 
is carried on in self-defense. 

“To a far greater extent than Catholicism,” says 
Troeltsch, “Protestantism has accepted the life of the 
world, and it is therefore similarly determined by the 
spirit of general social development, which forced itself 
upon the attention of the church and found itself in a 
situation in which this was possible without any particu- 
lar difficulty. In so doing, however, Protestantism has 
carefully preserved the dualism of the Christian ideal 
which arises out of this conception, and which, in con- 
trast with Catholicism, it has both deepened and intensi- 
fied.” Also, by way of contrast, he emphasizes “the active 
character of Calvinism, in its power for forming church- 
es, in its international contacts, and its conscious impulse 
towards expansion, and, most of all, in its capacity to 
penetrate the political and economic movements of West- 
ern nations with its religious ideal, a capacity which 
Lutheranism lacked from the very beginning.” 

Troeltsch develops the thesis which Weber and Tawney 
have made familiar concerning the relation of Calvinism 
to the ethic of capitalism. Against a background of 
severe self-condemnation “there stands out in clear relief 
in Calvinism the sense of being a spiritual aristocracy ; 
this produces a detached and aloof manner of handling 
all that is secular and creaturely, solely with reference 
to their secular purposes, which extends into all merely 
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secular and natural personal relationships.” Knowing 
that his election is sure, the Calvinist “is free to give all 
his attention to the effort to mould the world and society 
according to the Will of God.” Again, “the Protestant 
ethic of the ‘calling,’ with its Calvinistic assimilation of 
the capitalist system, with its severity and its control of 
the labor rendered as a sign of the assurance of election, 
made service in one’s ‘calling,’ the systematic exercise 
of one's energies, into a service both necessary in itself 
and appointed by God, in which profit is regarded as the 
sign of the divine approval.” Calvinism is “the only 
form of Christian social doctrine which accepts the basis 
of the modern economic situation without reserve. The 
reason for this does not lie in any supposed ‘greater in- 
sight’ into the essence of the economic processes, but in 
the fact that here the super-idealistic and pietistic hin- 
drances in the fundamental ethical idea have fallen away, 
which would have otherwise hindered or restrained this 
development; because, on the contrary, the Calvinistic 


. ethic contains energies which directly further this eco- 


nomic development.” 

It has been possible here only to sketch some of the 
major positions set forth at length in this remarkable 
work. PRS 


Society: Its Structure and Changes. By R. M. Maclver. New 
York, Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 1931. $3.50. 
Professor Maclver defines society as “the system or 

structure of social relationships with all the traditions, the 
institutions, the equipments which it provides,” a system 
which “is for us only a great means whereby social beings 
live their lives and transmit to coming generations the 
facilities of living.” He criticizes sharply the view 
which “implies that in some mysterious way society ex- 
ists in its own right and that its welfare can be realized 
apart from or even at the cost of the welfare of its indi- 
viduals.”” “The best corrective of this error,” he says, 
“is to remember that the only values we know, the only 
ends we humanly strive for, are those which in the last 
resort are realized by and in individuals. The only thing 
to which we are able to attach value, when we think of 
it as end and not as means, is personal quality.” Through- 
out the book, the reader is not allowed to lose sight of 
that which gives the study of society interest and signifi- 
cance—social relationships as the setting for and condi- 
tion of the release of human potentialities. 

The three ways in which men seek to attain their ends 
are independent action, conflict, and cooperation. The 
latter gives rise to the association, “a group specifically 
organized for the pursuit of an interest or group of inter- 
ests in common.” The state is a form of association, to 
be distinguished from “the country or the nation on the 
one hand,” and from “the unity of the social structure 
on the other.” Confusion between these concepts is still 
prevalent and is “fostered by the tradition of old theories 
which regarded the state, contrary to definite evidences, 
as a universal partnership.” Whatever its functions, and 
they have varied widely at different times and in differ- 
ent places, the state is “an essential part, but never the 
whole, of the social structure.” ‘As social beings, we 
are more than merely citizens of the state.” The organi- 
zations of the political order, of which the state is the 
chief, and of the economic order, together “constitute 
the great mechanism which men must use to obtain the 
objects of their desire.” This conception effectively 
sweeps away the idea of the state as a “mystical unity” 
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and leaves little room for the kind of nationalism that 
tends to defy it. 

Professor Maclver makes an important distinction be- 
tween civilization as “the apparatus of living” and culture 
as “the expressions of our life.” The economic and 
political organizations “are in effect sheer means to ends 
realized through but not within the association, whereas 
the ends of cultural associations are realized in large 
measure within them, directly in the very process of com- 
munication which they establish.” Thus, the state is a 
“civilizational” association and the church a “cultural” 
association. The differentiation of church and state, after 
centuries of confusion and conflict, has slowly come about 
through the recognition of the different nature and ref- 
erence of these two great types of association, and is 
based on these principles: “(1) that the church is a body 
of believers, a distinctly organized membership, distinct 
in its offices and services, possessing as a corporate body 
only cultural means of influencing its members and not 
claiming to exercise any kind of control over those who 
are not its members, membership being voluntary and 
based on fellowship within a faith; and (2) that the state, 
being an organization exercising compulsion and claiming 
territorial control, refrains from interference on religious 
grounds with the members or non-members of any 
church.” 

In discussing social evolution, Professor Maclver re- 
jects the one-way interpretations of both the determinist 
and the idealist. Of the former he says: “When the 
social phenomenon is thought of as purely a response, in 
other words, when the environmental change is regarded 
as prior, not itself dependent on changing human pur- 
poses, inevitably followed therefore by the particular re- 
sponse, we have the deterministic . . . explanation of 
social change.” The deterministic doctrines “make the 
process of civilization primary, and cultural processes sec- 
ondary and dependent upon them.” Professor Maclver 
does not dispute the relevancy of these doctrines, but he 
does dispute their adequacy. He says: “To take this 
point of view is surely to misunderstand the extreme com- 
plexity of relationship between life and environment, and 
especially the incessant and intricate interaction between 
man and his social heritage, that inner environment which 
is constructed not merely by his arts and techniques but 
also by his beliefs, his desires, his fears, and his aspi- 
rations.” M.N. A. 


The Moral Crisis in Christianity. By Justin Wroe Nixon. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1931. $2.00. 

This is the first volume of lectures given on the Walter 
Rauschenbusch Memorial in Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. It was appropriate that the first series (1931) 
should be given by Dr. Nixon who was a student and 
later a colleague of Professor Rauschenbusch, whom he 
characterizes as the “greatest religious personality that 
some of us have ever known.” His delineation of the 
man with his rare combination of devoutness and social 
passion makes understandable the unique place he holds 
in American religious history. 

Dr. Nixon takes stock of the social gospel a dozen 
years after the war and finds disillusionment. He even 
suggests that the term “social gospel” may have served 
its purpose. Yet the idea that inspires it lives and “moves 
on to new fields of conflict.” The future depends on the 
success of its impact upon contemporary issues. 

Foremost among these issues is that of the capacity of 
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Christianity to inspire an experimental morality. The 
author takes issue with Professor Ogburn’s statement 
that “in a society undergoing great change there is little 
guidance to be gained from the past.” If, says Dr. Nixon, 
“life at its highest and best remains for man an art,” then 
man will continue to be influenced by the masterpieces of 
that art which he finds in the lives of other human beings. 
Out of the past come attitudes that are “essential to every 
cohesive society.” Not only so, but Christianity itself 
is a great experiment in organizing human society on the 
basis of the family pattern. Of those who stress the 
necessity and the value of freedom for the individual to 
make his own patterns of life Dr. Nixon says that they 
“do not seem to realize that the real choice in life is be- 
tween patterns of behavior which represent the best in 
human thought and achievement up to date and the pat- 
terns upon which one stumbles as the result of vagrant 
impulse or chance encounter.” And the Christian atti- 
tude toward life is pregnant with adventure: “Christianity 
knows nothing of an inevitable progress toward moral 
perfection in the naturalistic order. The life of nature 
is not identical with the life of God. And the life of the 
Christian on its deeper levels never escapes from the ten- 
sion of existing in two worlds which to faith and faith 
alone may become one world.” 

The task of Christianity in the face of the moral in- 
consistencies of the social order is “to expose and to bring 
to light the moral contradictions which are resident in 
that order. It is to seek alliances with all the forces of 
human life educational, economic, and political which are 
converging upon any of these contradictions, that the in- 
fluences of beneficent change may be strengthened by the 
morale-creating powers of religion and that religion may 
be enlightened by discoveries in other phases of human 
experience. It is to create attitudes and habits capable 
of large transfer in human experience which will help to 
bring the highest values in contradictory experiences into 
harmony.” Dr. Nixon makes his own the declaration of 
his early teacher: “For the first time in religious history 
we have the possibility of so directing religious energy 
by scientific knowledge that a comprehensive and con- 
tinuous reconstruction of social life in the name of God is 
within the bounds of human possibility.” 

The seat of moral authority is declared to be, as it is 
in science, “at the point where the experience of the indi- 
vidual and the experience of the race coincide.” 

As to the strategy of the church, Dr. Nixon says: “de- 
nominational organizations have specialized on activity 
rather than on thought. Thought is divisive and would 
make it difficult to secure the maximum of mass support 
for denominational projects. Why could we not develop 
a great cooperative movement of thought among Protes- 
tants which would outflank the denominational stalemate ? 
Why not a Williamstown Institute of Christianity which 
would bring together on some college campus in the sum- 
mer hundreds of our most alert and inquiring minds to 
work out the purpose of the church and the philosophy 
of Christian living in our world. Preparations for such 
an institute might go forward in scores of communities 
under the auspices of local round-tables. Out of such 
a process might come a fellowship which would be the 
fulfillment of one of Protestantism’s greatest needs.” 

In summing up both his faith and his challenge Dr. 
Nixon quotes from Professor Whitehead’s introduction 
to Dean Donham’s Business Adrift: “Mankind is now 
in one of its rare moods of shifting its outlook. The 
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mete compulsion of tradition has lost its force. It is the 
business of philosophers, students, and practical men to 
re-create and re-enact a vision of the world . . . without 
which society lapses into riot, a vision penetrated through 
and through with unflinching rationality. . . . There is 
now no choice before us; either we must succeed in pro- 
viding a rational coordination of impulses and thought, 
or for centuries civilization will sink into a mere welter 
of minor excitements. We must produce a great age, 
or see the collapse of the upward striving of our race.” 
This little volume is an unusual apologetic for a liberal 
but reverent and devout Christianity. F. E. J. 


An Editor Looks at Russia. By Ray Long. New York, Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. $1.00. 


Red Bread. By Maurice Hindus. New York, Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, 1931. $3.50. 


Soviet Russia: A Living Record and a History. Rev. Ed. By 
William Henry Chamberlin. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1931. $3.50. 

In An Editor Looks at Russia Ray Long, president 
and editor-in-chief of the International Magazine Com- 
pany, writes a brief popular account of his trip to Rus- 
sia late in 1930. He found there “a country living in 
hardship, . . . under the strictest governmental control 
of any country that ever existed, . . . and yet a country 
in which the citizens seem to be more nearly contented 
than in any other country I have seen in the world to- 
day... . And no matter what else communism has done 
for the Russian it has given him hope.” He concludes 
that what happens in Russia “will more nearly shape the 
history of the world than any other factor.” If the pres- 
ent attitude of refusing to trade with Russia is maintained 
Mr. Long fears that ‘we shall awaken one day and find 
that the Russians have taken a lot of our export trade 
and that we have nothing in return.” 

Maurice Hindus, a native of Russia and well-known 
writer on Soviet Russia, describes in Red Bread the col- 
lective farms and the attitude of the Russians toward 
them. He travelled widely throughout Russia talking 
with the peasants to find out how they felt about the 
collective farms, and describes these conversations in vivid 
fashion, so that the ideas of the old peasants, the young 
people who are attracted by the collective farms, those 
who have been “‘dekoolackized,” and the priests are given 
in their own words. The peasant’s slowness to enter the 
collective farms is due partly to his distrust of innova- 
tions, partly to the haste with which the collective farms 
are being promulgated and partly to the forcible methods 
used. However, the author recognizes the fact that if 
no pressure had been used it might have taken a decade 
to develop collectivization as far as it has already gone. 
And there was need for haste. 

The collective farms need “the best of leadership,” 
both in personal relations and in farm management. Such 
leaders are lacking though efforts are being made to de- 
velop them. The “overpowering merit” of the collective 
farms is their “superiority to Russian individual agricul- 
ture as a method of production.” Unified control makes 
it possible to introduce new methods. But this “enforced 
parting with the past . . . necessitates a break with old 
habits, old beliefs, old sentiments, and therefore perturbs 
and bewilders the peasant.” The Russian peasant is fac- 
ing a situation like that of the handicraft worker in the 
early days of the industrial revolution. 

- Mr. Hindus foresees many changes in the villages be- 
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cause of the collective farms. “The disappearance of 
individual ownership of land, the coming of large-scale 
industrialized farming, the collapse of the village, the rise 
of rural townships, the growing sophistication of the 
peasant women and its effect on the nation’s birth rate, 
the collapse of religion and the transformation of the 
individualistic family—these are the unmistakable guide- 
posts of the approaching civilization in the Russian vil- 
lage.” The peasant’s standard of living will gradually 
be raised and he will become more self-assertive. In that 
case, it is a question whether the peasant will continue 
to accept the supervision of the proletarian rulers and 
the disproportion of political representation. “Time alone 
can answer the question whether the kolhoz [collective 
farm] means an end to the incessant warfare between 
city and village, peasant and proletarian, or only the be- 
ginning of a fresh conflict, the most formidable that the 
Soviets have yet encountered.” 

Soviet Russia is a revision of Mr. Chamberlin’s book 
first issued in 1929 (reviewed in INFORMATION SERVICE, 
July 19, 1930). Two new chapters dealing with the col- 
lective farms and the results of the Five-Year Plan have 
been added, the chapter on outstanding revolutionary per- 
sonalities has been rewritten to give information about 
those who have come into prominence recently, and other 
minor changes have been made to bring it up-to-date. 

Mr. Chamberlin has been Russian correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor since 1922. He discusses 
the historical background, the Communist party, person- 
alities of the revolution, the organization of the Soviet 
state, the results of socialization, the condition of Rus- 
sian labor, the collectivization of agriculture, the treat- 
ment of minorities, foreign policy, aid to Communists in 
other countries, the revolution in education and culture, 
religion, youth, status of the intelligentsia, the Five-Year 

lan, the status of women, etc. 

If the “collectivist agrarian policy” succeeds it will 
mean “a new economic revolution, a transformation of 
the peasant from an individualistic producer into a mem- 
ber of a huge cooperative system, another cog in the 
socialist organization of the country.” Failure would 
probably mean “the definite and final recognition of the 
peasant’s right to develop as a small capitalist.” “This 
would result in a modification of the rigid policy of pro- 
ducing almost entirely for the industrial requirements of 
the country, and more account would be taken of the 
peasant’s needs as a consumer.” At present, the latter 
seems improbable. 

One of the most important books on the subject for 
the general reader. I. M. C. 


¥ Education. Tenth Yearbook of the Department of 
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Superintendence, National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
1932. $2.00. 

This volume is perhaps the most significant work of 
its kind that has yet appeared. It was prepared by a 
commission which included some eminent educators cov- 
ering a considerable range of experience and responsi- 
bility. The commission first presents an “analysis of 
American life from the viewpoint of character education” 
and then proceeds to a discussion of the agencies, the 
objectives and the theory of character education. 

The viewpoint is revealed in the following passage from 
the foreword: “To many people it has seemed that the 
public schools could make no forthright effort at char- 
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acter education inasmuch as such schools were not per- 
mitted to teach religion. The teaching of religion, hence 
character, it was maintained, was the function of the 
church and private schools. But upon more careful 
thought it will be observed that the teaching of religion 
by public schools is limited only with reference to sec- 
tarian teachings. The great fundamental principles of 
religious living are in the very life of our public schools. 
In fact, it may be argued that our public schools consti- 
tute the most gigantic, organized application of these 
principles the world has ever known.” The commission 
defines the objective of character education in the rather 
utilitarian formula: “the discovery or creation of a way 
of living which conserves and produces as many values 
as possible for as many persons as possible over as long 
a time as possible.” 

In its discussion of agencies of character education the 
commission reminds the reader of one of the conclusions 
of the study by Hartshorne and May, Testing the Knowl- 
ledge of Right and Wi’rong, that there is almost no cor- 
relation (+.028) between school teachers and their pupils 
in the knowledge of right and wrong, while there is a 
correlation of +.545 between children and their parents 
with reference to moral knowledge, and a correlation be- 
tween children and their friends in this respect of +.353. 

Among the several agencies mentioned the moving pic- 
ture theater is referred to as having tremendous power 
in the field of moral education, but the commission regards 
it as characterized by “sensation, insipidity, and absorp- 
tion in sex.” Among all the agencies the school is singled 
out as the only one “which at present is under the con- 
scious direction of society.” 

The commission deplores the common preoccupation 
with character “traits,” which it regards as based on a 
faulty psychology and for which it would substitute char- 


acter goals that “(1) correspond to the structure of ° 


human nature, (2) point to real drives involved in con- 
duct, (3) center attention upon the observable conse- 
quences of acts, (4) recognize the need for concrete and 
specific experiences, (5) take account of race experience 
as experience rather than as absolutes handed down from 
the skies, (6) induce whole-sightedness in facing moral 
problems and whole-heartedness in carrying out whatever 
seems best, and (7) stimulate the creation of new morali- 
ties in accord with our changing society.” 

Rejecting any particular set of instincts as basic in 
character, the commission stresses the importance of im- 
pulses, drives and desires. On the familiar question of 
transfer of training the commission says: “Much of what 
is learned fails to transfer to new situations. The amount 
of transfer depends on the ability of the learner and the 
skill of the teacher. But a program of character education 
which can affect the child’s conduct only in those situa- 
tions in which the training takes place may as well stop 
before it begins, for the situations in which the child 
finds himself in later life will never exactly duplicate them. 
One hope. therefore lies in making as full use of the 
existent forms of transfer as our intelligence and skill 
enable us to make.” 

A large section of the book is devoted to a summary 
of the results of important researches in character educa- 
tion made during recent years. The volume would be in- 
valuable for this summary alone. In addition there are 
chapters on sex education, classroom procedure, organiza- 
tion and administration of education, etc., all treated from 
the point of view of possible contributions to character 


The final chapter is devoted to tests and 
F. E. j. 


education. 
measurements in character education. 


Poverty and the State: A Study of English Conditions. By 
Gilbert Slater. New York, Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930, 


$4.00. 

This volume is a survey of the “social struggle of the 
community [in England and Wales] against the more 
glaring evils of poverty, and against poverty itself in its 
extremer forms.” Mr. Slater is an Englishman with a 
varied experience in educational and social service. He 
paints a vivid picture of the desperate situation of the 
poor who were forced off the land during the 16th century 
by the increase in agricultural efficiency, and of the whol- 
ly inadequate efforts to relieve this situation by the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Law, by which responsibility was given to the 
parishes. The machinery for poor relief created in 1601 
has “not yet been discarded.” Century by century, how- 
ever, expenditures for relief mounted and it gradually 
became evident that drastic reform was necessary. In 
1834 the New Poor Law was enacted to establish larger 
units of administration and some degree of control from 
above. 

Mr. Slater describes briefly the history of state action 
in regard to public health, education, health insurance, old 
age pensions, housing, liquor trade, care of the insane 
and defectives, whether physically or mentally deficient, 
etc. 

Most interesting perhaps are the chapters on unemploy- 
ment. Contrary to the general impression the problem 
of unemployment is “probably at least as old as wages 
and wage-earning.” A book on the causes of unemploy- 
ment and its remedies was published in England in 1515. 
Indeed, “the most prolonged and severe crisis of unem- 
ployment known in English history was that of the six- 
teenth century.” Curiously enough one great cause for 
it at that time was increased agricultural efficiency through 
the invention of improved ploughs. Thus fewer laborers 
were needed to produce the necessary grain. This, then, 
was an early illustration of technological unemployment, 
of which so much has been heard in recent years. 

I. M. C. 


Distributed Leisure. By L. C. Walker. New York, The Cen- 
tury Co., 1931. $2.25. 

There is little about the title of this book to suggest 
the nature of its contents. It advances a plan for in- 
dustrial stabilization and the relief of unemployment. 
Coming from a man who is president of the Shaw-Walker 
Company, vice-president of a national bank, and secretary 
of the Oregon-Michigan Timber Trust, the plan should 
command the consideration of practical business adminis- 
trators who are in a position to test out its effectiveness. 

In brief the plan requires that each business concern, 
when orders begin to drop off, should hold its working 
force intact instead of laying off employees. The plant 
should run at full capacity as long as it has orders. It 
should then shut down any number of days each week that 
it cannot keep its working force employed. Salaried as 
well as wage workers should not receive pay when the 
plant is idle. Wage rates and salaries should not be cut. 

Many advantages are claimed for this procedure if 
followed throughout the economic system. Assuming 
that the most efficient working force has been built up, a 
plant can produce most cheaply with a full working force. 
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This is a particularly important feature when demand is 
decreasing and prices are falling. The lowest possible cost 
per unit of commodity gives the plant the best chance of 
supplying its share of the existing demand. If salaried 
as well as wage workers are not paid when the plant is 
idle an important saving is made. Usually wage workers 
alone have to take the loss of wage cuts and unemploy- 
ment. 

If a plant’s production must be cut 10 per cent the 
working force cannot be cut proportionately. Laying off 
men and working the plant at less than full capacity in- 
volves taking workers from familiar tasks and placing 
them at new jobs which results in loss of production and 
increased costs. Supervision costs are also increased 
when foremen and superintendents have fewer workers 
in charge. 

The knowledge that work will be equally distributed 
would have an important psychological effect on all the 
workers in the economic system. They would spend 
more freely and put less stress on saving. This would 
help to furnish a demand for goods at a time when prices 
are falling. So runs the argument. The chief function 
of the economic system is to provide everybody who is 
willing and able to work with the best possible living. 
To do this production and consumption must be balanced. 
Mr. Walker concludes that “whether the industrial 
machine works two days a week, or three days, five and 
one-half days, makes no special difference. Only—it 
should work for all of us, not for just a special lucky 
group.” 

If the economic system is able to produce enough so 
that greater leisure is possible, the leisure should be dis- 
tributed so that it is possible to use it profitably. ‘The 
leisure of a short working day is not a good product; the 
leisure of a short working week is.” Leisure provides 
opportunity to make use of the goods we produce and 
when leisure is enforced by the way the economic system 
is managed the worker “has a right to expect a good 
product, since he is paying for it out of his pay envelope.” 

Although the plan would greatly relieve the distress 
which arises from unemployment, it obviously does not 
touch the problem of distributing income between salaried 
workers, wage workers and property owners so that there 
may be a better basis for coordination between production 
and consumption throughout the economic system. 

A. 


Onward Industry. By James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1931. $6.00. 

Whether the history and theory of organization as ap- 
plied for generations in the army, the church, and the 
state throw light on sound principles and organization 
methods for industry is the question which the authors 
of this volume set out to answer. An extensive historical 
review of human experience with large scale organiza- 
tion is followed by a study of present industrial problems 
of corporate coordination and operation. 

The authors, who have had much experience as officials 
of large corporations, maintain that human experience 
in many phases of organization demonstrates that the 
formulation and application of fundamental principles are 
necessary to effective organization and the functioning of 
the individuals who compose it. These principles must be 
definitely recognized and intelligently applied if modern 
industry is to cope with its problems and serve society as 
it should. Although the principles stated by the authors 
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have been applied to a considerable degree in large cor- 
porate enterprises to coordinate departments and func- 
tions, the problem is to apply them to the relations of the 
enterprises within each industry and to the relations of the 
various industries. The authors recognize the contribu- 
tion which the Russian experiment has made to the build- 
ing of a national economy but they believe that all “the 
Russian system offers us is a strictly dependent security ; 
the individual must always remain at the mercy of the 
state. It is here, if anywhere, that the Russian ideal may 
be open to criticism on both practical and moral grounds.” 

The authors also recognize that the greatest modern 
problem is the just division of the income from industry. 
The degree of control which Russia has over the various 
factors of production and distribution permits a degree 
of assurance in allotting shares to those who render serv- 
ice “which seems unattainable in the same degree by any 
other form of human association. How to attain a rela- 
tive degree of the same assurance under other forms of 
organization constitutes today one of the challenges to 
industrial leadership” in capitalistic society. 

It is pointed out that modern industrial society faces a 
large moral problem which can be solved only by the in- 
tegration of conflicting interests. “The moral difference 
between compromise and integration lies in the fact that 
the latter is based on the consciousness of a true reciprocal 
interest. . . The relative absence of this consciousness is 
illustrated in nearly all of the past relations between the 
owner or employer and the employed groups. It has been 
the employer, mainly, who has failed to recognize this 
truth. All of his past arrogance has been due to his re- 
fusal to see that he needs the employed group as truly as 
this group needs him, and that the general welfare of this 
group is demanded by his own enlightened self-interest.” 

Every worker should not only receive “the maximum 
of what is due him according to the value of his service,” 
assuming that it can be determined, but should have “the 
opportunity to increase the value of his service, and his 
consequent earning power, to the limit of his human 
capacity.”” However, the authors believe that “every in- 
dustry, in order to endure, must be conducted at a profit.” 

All “principles of successful personnel management 
must . . . have the definite objective of man building, 
which means the inculcation of moral responsibility com- 
bined with practical efficiency” and when “personnel poli- 
cies become, so to speak, stabilized,” they “become to 
every employe as real and tangible as the bill of rights.” 
For “good morale is not in itself an objective; it is the 
by-product of a greater objective, namely the integra- 
tion of every member of the organization with common 
purpose.” 

Personnel policies which fail to provide “complete 
economic security . . . are deficient in the cardinal principle 
of justice.” This indeed, along with the problem of co- 
ordinating the economic system, furnishes a real challenge 
to industrial leadership under capitalistic organization. 
How competition in profit making can be harmonized with 
what the authors call “the legitimate objective of industry, 
which is universal human service,” is not revealed. 

A. E. S. 


Boston, Little, 


Goose Steps to Peace. By Jonathan Mitchell. 
Brown and Company, 1931. $2.50. 


This is a vigorously written, readable, journalistic ac- 
count of recent international events in an effort to explain 
why peace has not been secured. Mr. Mitchell’s own 
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solution is “a permanent alliance” between England and 
America which, he believes, “would be a uniquely effective 
lever in forcing a general great power understanding. 

Such an alliance might be established on the basis of “a 
general undertaking that neither government would at- 
tempt to secure special privileges for its nationals, either 
abroad or at home.” This would involve the abolition of 
“tariffs, governmental subsidies and other special aids to 
business, and immigration restrictions.” Then the other 
great powers would join this alliance which would “domi- 
nate Europe . . . and all the allies would share in its power 
and authority.” ‘Mutual concessions,” and common poli- 
cies would be agreed upon at the beginning and new dis- 
putes would be settled as they arose. Nothing would be 
needed in the way of machinery, merely “the will, among 
governments to peace.” It is difficult to understand how 
the concessions would become as simple as they seem to 
Mr. Mitchell. 


It seems unfortunate that Mr. Mitchell's vigor of style 
and deep concern for werid peace has not been combined 
with a more careful analysis of the problems involved. 
Much of the chapter on Germany, for instance, repeats 
the charges of the French extremists against Germany, 
but without any analysis to indicate the extent to which 
these charges are true. Mr. Mitchell says (p. 154): 
“Part of the acknowledged task of the London Conference 
was to bring about an agreement between France and Italy 
and relieve the tension which existed then (and exists 
today) all over Europe.” It would seem more accurate 
to say that the failure to secure a five-power treaty was 
due to lack of appreciation of the importance of settling 
the Franco-Italian difficulties in advance. Mr. Mitchell 
says again (p. 199) that England and America are “the 
two chief military powers.” But on page 272 he explains 
that the United States, England, post-war Germany and 
Communist Russia are “much less militaristic and have 
much smaller armies, proportionately, than France, Japan 


and Italy.” 


Then there is the statement that ‘Peking was captured 
... by pro-Kuomintang northern generals, the most pic- 
turesque of whom was the Manchurian war lord, Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin.” The fact is that Peking was taken from 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin. M:-C. 


Power Ethics. By Jack Levin. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 

1931. $2.00. 

This analysis of the activities of the public utility com- 
panies in the United States is based on a study of the 
records of the Federal Trade Commission. Although 
considerable publicity was given at the time of the com- 
mission’s hearings, the full import of the activities of the 
utility companies was not conveyed to the public. 

The author has performed a valuable public service in 
this extensive survey which groups the most essential 
facts derived from the records of the companies and from 
the sworn testimony of the officials. The record shows 
that the officials openly defended practices by which they 
hoodwinked the public regarding the actual facts in con- 
nection with private operation of public utilities. 

The main purpose of the utilities publicity is to keep 
the public convinced that private ownership and operation 
of public utilities is not only more economical but that 
public ownership and operation necessarily involve evils 
which should be avoided at all costs. To attain this end, 
the author charges, the utility companies not only mis- 


represent the facts regarding the resulting lower costs of 
public ownership and operation but they devise means to 
subsidize in one way or another all sorts of people who 
can be used to serve their purpose. 


Organization, local, state and national, has been set up 
to utilize the press, the schools and the government to 
entrench private ownership. The technique devised to 
reach persons influential with or connected with the press 
and to gain favorable free publicity (propaganda), to con- 
trol the content of text books and to utilize teachers whose 
services can be bought for propaganda purposes, and to 
reach representatives of the government who will sponsor 
legislation serving their ends has been brought into the 
open. 

The millions of dollars a year which such methods cost 
are charged up to the public as part of the expense of 
furnishing commodities or services. The fact that such 
charges have been allowed by regulating commissions and 
that by the organization of holding companies utilities 
have been able to inflate capitalization and obtain higher 
rates for commodities and services brings into question 
the whole policy of regulation. It also raises the question 
whether the regulating bodies have not become the ser- 
vants of those they are supposed to regulate. 

Furthermore, the ease with which business men who 
use the commodities and services of utilities have been 
lined up to help the utilities gain their ends is one of the 
most astounding aspects of the whole situation. Although 
the interests of business men as consumers are funda- 
mentally the same as that of other consumers, they have 
been scared into supporting the utilities by playing upon 
their fear that if public ownership is established in utili- 
ties it will be extended to all industries. The fear that 
the profit making system will be limited or cut off seems 
to explain more of the attitudes, tactics and methods of 
present day industrialists in relation to public questions 
than any other one thing. AS. 


Labor and Textiles. By Robert W. Dunn and Jack Hardy. 
New York, International Publishers, 1931. $1.00. 


Labor and Lumber. By Charlotte Todes. New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1931. $1.00. 

The Labor Research Association is publishing a series 
of studies of labor conditions in various industries in 
which there is a high degree of exploitation of the work- 
ers. These two volumes are concerned with working 
conditions in two industries in which exploitation is noto- 
rious. The array of factual data derived from authori- 
tative sources substantiates the claims of the authors that 
the workers have not only been denied their right to 
organize and bargain collectively but that they have been 
compelled to bear the chief burdens resulting from the 
efforts of the employers to gain profits in overexpanded, 
wasteful and highly competitive industries. 

The degree to which the workers have been brow- 
beaten and exploited and the failure of the various forms 
of organization tried in the past leads the authors to 
conclude that the only hope of improvement for the 
workers lies in the organization of militant industrial 
unions including all the workers of these industries. In 
their opinion these industrial unions should affiliate with 
international unions designed to overthrow the capitalist 
system throughout the world. Their aim is to convince 
the workers that only by class struggle and by the use 
of economic and political power can they hope to improve 
their status to any great extent. A. E. S. 
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